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EOEA  Announces  Council  on  Aging  Formula  Grants 


The  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs 
recently  announced  the  awarding  of 
almost  $1 ,700,000  in  formula  grants  to 
313  Councils  on  Aging  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  This  amount  repre- 
sents a  70  percent  increase  in  this  ac- 
count over  the  past  two  years. 

The  award,  based  on  each  communi- 
ty's elder  census,  makes  funds  avail- 
able for  programs,  services  and  activi- 


health,  fitness  and  recreation  programs, 
chore  services,  newsletters,  respite  and 
social  day  care  and  a  variety  of  other 
activities,  including  volunteer  support. 
"In  addition  to  important  ongoing  acti- 
vities like  hot  lunches  and  exercise  pro- 
grams, the  Councils  are  innovating  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  programs.  For 
example,  the  Bourne  Council  on  Aging 
is  taking  the   initiative  to  recruit  a 


Among  those  standing  a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  Cape  Cod  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Council  on  Aging  representatives  (CIRCA)  are  from  left  to  right,  Albert  Needham  of  Sandwich, 
Evelyn  West  of  Sandwich,  Bernadette  Huck  of  Swansea,  and  Bradley  Kellog  of  Sandwich.  The 
members  are  listening  to  a  keynote  address  by  Secretary  Richard  H.  Rowland. 


ties  provided  by  and  through  these  local 
Councils.  Grants  are  used  to  support 
administrative  and  ordinary  mainte- 
nance costs — ranging  from  staff  to  van 
transportation— and  also  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  other  expenses,  such  as 
senior  center  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings,   site    improvements,    outreach, 


volunteer  nurse  to  develop  health  work- 
shops and  assist  in  outreach  programs. 
Councils  on  Aging  can  be  springboards 
for  activities  including  health,  outreach, 
social,  and  intergenerational  events  and 
so  extend  the  already  strong  elder  net- 
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Governor  Signs  3rd 

Major  Tax  Reform:  The 

Estate  Tax  Reform  Act 

The  third  major  tax  reform  of  the  cur- 
rent Dukakis  administration  was  en- 
acted recently.  It  will  provide  direct  and 
significant  benefits  for  elders  and  their 
families  through  a  revision  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts estate  tax  system. 

"Massachusetts  has  had  3  major  tax 
cuts.  First,  because  of  a  $203  million 
surplus  in  state  revenues,  the  surtax 
was  repealed.  Next,  the  Unemployment 
and  Insurance  tax  was  reduced  be- 
cause of  a  low  3.9%  unemployment  rate. 
The  third  reduction,  the  estate  tax  re- 
form, will  cut  taxes  by  $26  million,"  com- 
mented Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis. 

Major  implications  of  the  estate  tax 
reform  package  are: 

"To  eliminate  the  estate  tax  on  two- 
thirds  of  estates  currently  subject  to  tax 
by  increasing  the  threshold  beneath 
which  estates  are  exempt  from  $60,000 
to  $200,000.  The  Department  of  Rev- 
enue estimates  that  this  change  will 
reduce  the  number  of  taxable  estates 
annually  from  about  16,000  to  5,000. 

"To  revise  certain  rules  for  estate 
valuation  that  have  had  harsh  impacts 
on  surviving  spouses  and  on  farm  fami- 
lies. Where  spouses  hold  property  (such 
as  a  home)  jointly,  prior  law  included  its 
entire  value  in  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
spouse,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
surviving  spouse  could  prove  contribu- 
tion toward  its  purchase.  This  rule 
penalized  surviving  spouses  not  em- 
ployed outside  the  home,  for  whom  con- 
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From  the  Desk  of 


Dear  Friend: 

With  this  February  Newsletter  col- 
umn, I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  join  me 
in  reflection  and  in  looking  ahead.  Only 
as  we  review  what  has  occurred,  and 
learn  from  it,  can  we  confidently  move 
into  the  future.  We  in  Massachusetts 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  services 
and  programs  provided  elders  here.  In 
1985  we  made  progress  in  further  im- 
proving these  services.  Whether  in  the 
area  of  nutrition,  housing,  health,  or 
home  care,  Massachusetts  is  regarded 
as  the  leader  in  programs  for  elders. 

Our  mandate  is  to  promote  elder  in- 
dependence. Through  every  program,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  assist  efforts 
toward  autonomy,  not  dependency,  to 
enhance  opportunity,  never  to  foster 
over-reliance  on  others. 

Many  of  our  most  successful  efforts 
involve  our  tapping  elders  as  the  re- 
source they  truly  are.  The  48-member 
EOEA  Citizens  Advisory  Committee, 
chaired  by  Evelyn  Greenman,  is  a  true 
asset.  Its  members  act  not  only  as  ad- 
visors during  our  quarterly  meetings; 
they  also  function  as  arms  of  EOEA  in 
their  local  communities.  They  launched 
the  very  successful  ELDER  ADVO- 
CATES program  in  1984  and  1985,  and 
their  plans  in  1986  include  forming  a 
Speakers  Bureau  to  answer  requests 
for  EOEA  speakers  from  clubs  and 
organizations  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

SHINE  counselors  (the  letters  stand 
for  "Serving  Health  Information  Needs 
for  Elders")  are  themselves  elders. 
They  are  stationed  at  Councils  on  Aging 
and  counsel  their  peers  on  health  care 
issues,  both  through  individual  sessions 
and  through  group  presentations.  This 
is  a  pilot  program  at  three  sites,  another 
case  of  elders  serving  the  community  as 
a  resource. 

"Elders  Helping  Elders  Maintain  In- 
dependence" is  the  motto  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts ELDER  ADVOCATES  Pro- 
gram, a  training  program  which  has 
graduated  over  700  persons  in  the  year 
and  a  half  since  its  inception.  Elders 
bring  a  wealth  of  talent,  ability,  and  en- 
thusiasm to  their  work.  We  at  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Elder  Affairs  act  as  facilita- 
tors, offering  training  and  information. 
When    caring    and    compassion    are 


coupled  with  competence  and  confi- 
dence, the  result  is  credibility.  Massa- 
chusetts ELDER  ADVOCATES  are 
highly  regarded  in  their  communities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1985,  547  Elder  Service  Corps 
members  provided  services  as  volun- 
teers in  the  community.  They  worked  at 
agencies  throughout  the  state,  serving 
as  companions,  ombudsmen,  and 
friendly  visitors.  325  Senior  Aides  also 
provide  needed  services. 

Through  the  Long  Term  Care  Om- 
budsman Program,  residents  in  75%  of 
Massachusetts  Nursing  and  Rest 
Homes  receive  regular  visits.  Here  is  a 
clear  example  of  well  and  willing  elders 
serving  frail  and  isolated  elders.  270 
volunteers  and  staff  operate  this  state- 
wide program. 

Councils  on  Aging  and  Senior  Center 
Volunteers  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
theme  of  elders  as  community  activists. 
They  serve  not  only  the  elderly  of  the 
community  but  the  entire  population  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Elders  serve  in  many  other  capaci- 
ties: they  assist  in  the  Nutrition  Program 
working  at  Congregate  Meal  Sites  and 
delivering  meals  to  the  homebound. 
They  are  members  of  Home  Care  Cor- 
poration boards  and  Area  Agency  on 
Aging  Advisory  Committees. 

As  we  look  to  the  aging  demograph- 
ics, whether  national  or  within  Massa- 
chusetts, the  message  is  clear.  We  are 
going  to  need  elders  helping  elders  to- 
day and  clearly  into  the  future.  This  is 
not  a  new  message  for  Massachusetts. 
This  very  office,  the  Executive  Office  of 
Elder  Affairs,  exists  because  of  the  hard 
work  and  advocacy  of  Massachusetts 
elders.  They  saw  the  need  for  it,  and 
they  advocated  for  its  creation. 

We  will  continue  to  look  to 
Massachusetts  elders  as  resources  and 
leaders  in  1 986  and  beyond.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  philosophy  underscoring  all  of  our 
programs  and  initiatives  at  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Elder  Affairs. 


Richard  H.  Rowland,  Ph.D. 
Secretary  of  Elder  Affairs 

As  you  know,  late  in  1985  there  was 
home  care  legislation  which  I  had  seri- 
ous reservations  about.  I  could  support 
it  only  when  a  compromise  was  negoti- 
ated involving  new  legislation  filed  by 
the  Governor  in  this  1986  session.  I  ask 
your  support  for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  will  guarantee  local  elder  con- 
trol of  home  care  corporations  through 
preserving  the  Council  on  Aging  major- 
ity appointments  (51%)  on  home  care 
corporation  boards. 

The  legislation  protects  the  right  of 
this  office  to  cancel  contracts.  It  also 
preserves  the  integrity  of  the  RFP  (Re- 
quest for  Proposal)  process.  Agencies 
with  other  board  structures  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  process,  and  —  if 
such  an  organization  is  successful  — 
the  organization  will  have  180  days  to 
bring  its  board  into  compliance. 

The  bill  guarantees  services  to  elders 
even  when  no  home  care  corporation  is 
available.  This  office  will  be  able  to  write 
a  one-year  contract  with  another  agency 
if  no  home  care  corporation  is  available 
to  provide  comparable  service. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs  to  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  Massachusetts  elders.  I  look 
forward  to  the  support  of  Massachusetts 
well  elders  in  this  effort  to  serve  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate.  ■ 

Sincerely, 


Take  the  low  to  heart. 

Buckle  up  Massachusetts! 
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Inside  News  at  EOEA 

Administration 


A  special  Legislative  Commission  to 
study  contracting  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  Elder  Affairs  was  established  by 
Chapter  6  of  the  Resolves  of  1 984.  The 
Commission  consists  of  Representa- 
tives Peter  Vellucci,  Charles  Decas,  and 
Ellen  Canavan;  Senators  John  Houston 
and  Paul  Cellucci;  the  Secretary  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance,  the  Secretary 
of  Elder  Affairs;  and  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom 
is  a  home  care  program  client,  one  a 
representative  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Home  Care  Corpora- 
tions, and  one  a  representative  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

The  Commission  held  public  hear- 
ings in  four  locations  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1 985  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing testimony  on  issues  relating  to  the 
contracting  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs. 

The  Commission  has  filed  an  interim 
report  which  addresses  the  following 


issues.  The  report  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  EOEA  in  raising  case 
manager  salaries,  reducing  the  home 
care  program  caseload  by  1 0%  from  72 
to  65  clients  per  case  manager  and  sup- 
ports the  development  of  a  provider 
cash  flow  procedure  that  will  result  in 
quicker  payment  of  homemaker  agen- 
cies and  other  service  providers.  The 
Commission  recommends  an  increase 
in  homemaker  wages,  supports  on-staff 
homemakers  for  short-term  placements 
when  a  provider  agency  is  unable  to  fur- 
nish one,  and  encourages  EOEA  to 
work  with  the  Rate  Setting  Commission 
on  issues  affecting  the  delivery  of  home- 
maker  service.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  EOEA  contract  for  certain 
health  services  with  certified  Home 
Health  Agencies  or  through  the  Home 
Care  Corporations.  Finally,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  EOEA  con- 
tinue to  competitively  bid  home  care 
contracts  and  to  seek  creative  and  inno- 


vative ways  to  provide  social  and  health 
services  for  an  increasing  number  of 
frail  elders  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Executive  Order  237,  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dukakis  in  March,  1984,  estab- 
lished as  Commonwealth  policy  that  its 
agencies  include  minority  business 
enterprises  and  minority  non-profit 
organizations  in  the  procurement  of 
goods  and  services.  Elder  Affairs  incor- 
porated this  policy  into  its  contracts  with 
Home  Care  Corporations  for  FY  1986. 
To  assist  HCCs  in  complying  with  this 
policy,  and  to  encourage  Area  Agencies 
to  include  minority  organizations  in  pro- 
curements for  goods  and  services,  the 
State  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Assistance  (SOMBA)  has  agreed  to  dis- 
tribute its  directories  of  certified  minority 
business  enterprises  and  minority  non- 
profit organizations  to  HCCs  and  AAAs. 
HCCs  and  AAAs  will  receive  these  di- 
rectories soon,  and  will  receive  updates 
periodically  thereafter.  ■ 


Programs 


The  second  Case  Manager  Orienta- 
tion Session  was  held  January  7, 1 986. 
Seventy  case  managers,  with  experi- 
ence ranging  from  a  year  to  three  days, 
attended  from  fourteen  Home  Care 
Corporations. 

The  group  was  addressed  by  Secre- 
tary Rowland  and  other  EOEA  manage- 
ment staff. 

Secretary  Rowland's  remarks  em- 
phasized the  important  responsibility 
case  managers  have  in  assisting  frail 
elders  to  maintain  their  independence  in 
the  community.  He  also  highlighted  the 
necessity  of  continuing  efforts  in  the 


Policy  and  Planning 


rehabilitation  of  clients. 

The  orientation  session  also  included: 
an  overview  of  the  Home  Care  Program 
and  the  role  and  structure  of  EOEA  by 
Lillian  Glickman;  a  historical  briefing  by 
Joe  Sheehan;  the  function  of  Case  Man- 
agers by  Anne  Leone;  and  a  presenta- 
tion on  the  larger  network,  including 
nutrition  projects,  Councils  on  Aging, 
elder  employment  and  voluntary  pro- 
grams, by  Chet  Jakubiak. 

Workshops  on  Respite  Care  and  the 
Integration  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices gave  case  managers  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  and  share  their  experi- 


ences and  questions.  The  next  orienta- 
tion session  will  be  held  in  March. 

The  Protective  Services  Unit  of  the 
Program  Management  Division  has 
been  working  on  contracting  for  Guard- 
ianship Services  across  the  state.  The 
Guardianship  RFP  was  issued  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  review  committees  met  in 
December  1985.  The  review  commit- 
tees recommended  four  proposals  for 
guardianship  funding.  Actual  contract 
negotiations  took  place  during  the 
weeks  of  January  6th  and  13th,  with 
funding  to  begin  by  mid-February.     ■ 


Everyone  knows  it  but  the  data  has 
not  been  collected  to  prove  it.  Elders  are 
leaving  hospitals  with  greater  needs  for 
post-hospital  service  than  before  the 
DRG  system  was  implemented.  Policy 
and  Planning  is  undertaking  two  sur- 
veys to  help  measure  the  impact  of  the 
DRG  payment  system  in  Massachusetts. 

Two  surveys  are  being  mailed:  The 
first  to  hospital  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers involved  in  discharge  planning  to  as- 
sess their  views  of  the  impact.  A  second 


survey  will  be  sent  to  home  health  agen- 
cies to  gather  data  on  the  numbers  of 
elders  who  need  services  that  are  not 
now  covered  by  Medicare. 

The  results  will  be  shared  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  support  changes 
that  will  improve  the  care  seniors 
receive  after  leaving  the  hospital.  Other 
changes  will  address  the  appeals  pro- 
cess, which  has  caused  considerable 
confusion. 
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The  Elderly  HealthCare  Commission, 
chaired  by  Senator  John  Houston,  D- 
Worcester,  and  Representative  Sher- 
wood Guernsey,  D-Pittsfield,  is  planning 
hearings  in  a  few  months  to  address  the 
health  care  needs  of  elders.  The  Com- 
mission is  focusing  on  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  private  long  term 
care  insurance,  financing  long  term 
care,  and  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  long  term  care  services.  ■ 


Congregate  Housing  Update 


Shown  above  are  residents  of  the  Norfolk  Street  Congregate  housing  facility  in  Cambridge. 


Last  November,  1 1 6  Norfolk  Street, 
Cambridge  celebrated  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary with  a  concert  of  Bluegrass  music. 
This  congregate  housing  facility  is  the 
oldest  in  the  state-funded  congregate 
housing  program. 

Congregate  housing  began  as  an  in- 
novative program  integrating  the  shelter 
and  service  needs  of  elders  in  1978.  It 
offers  a  living  environment  for  elders 
who  are  functionally  limited  or  lonely  but 
do  not  require  the  supervision  or  health 
care  provided  in  an  institution.  Current- 
ly, there  are  204  state  subsidized  con- 
gregate housing  units  operating  in  fif- 
teen communities. 

In  the  1980-1981  funding  round  for 
Chapter  667  elderly  housing,  projects 
were  approved  in  five  cities  and  towns 
for  the  construction  of  47  congregate 
units.  The  communities  funded  were 
Dalton,  Wilbraham,  Newton,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Agawam. 

The  newest  facility  to  open  is  Warren 
Place  in  Dalton.  Warren  Place  is  a  two- 
story  converted  farm  house,  which  is 
home  to  four  elders.  Residents  have 
their  own  bedrooms  but  they  share  a 
common  kitchen,  dining  room,  living 
room,  and  parlor.  Two  full  bathrooms 
are  shared  by  two  residents  each. 

The  units  in  Dalton  opened  several 
months  ago,  while  the  units  in  Wilbra- 
ham, Northampton,  and  Newton  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall  of  1986.  The  ten  units  in  Agawam 
are  still  in  design  development. 

In  December  1983,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  $66  million  bond  authori- 
zation to  fund  approximately  1400  new 
units  of  elderly   housing   under  the 


Chapter  667  program.  These  new 
monies  are  allowing  for  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  state  funded  congregate 
housing  program.  As  a  result,  funding 
was  allocated  for  an  additional  631  units 
in  43  communities.  After  a  Housing 
Authority  receives  funding  for  congre- 
gate housing  it  generally  takes  at  least 
2-3  years  before  the  units  are  ready  for 
occupancy.  Housing  Authorities  must 
go  through  the  stages  of  obtaining  local 
zoning  permits,  selecting  an  architect, 
developing  designs,  preparing  working 
drawings,  and  putting  the  projects  out  to 
bid.  The  actual  construction  itself  usual- 
ly takes  a  year.  However,  the  congre- 
gate facilities  in  Warren  and  Ayer  have 
moved  through  the  process  quickly  be- 
cause of  their  small  size,  4  and  7  units 
respectively,  and  should  open  in  1986. 

Last  December,  the  State  Legislature 
passed  another  $66.6  million  bond  auth- 
orization, which  will  again  fund  approx- 
imately 1300  new  units  of  elderly  hous- 
ing. The  Executive  Office  of  Communi- 
ties and  Development  will  be  issuing  a 
Request  for  Proposals  to  local  Housing 
Authorities  in  February.  Priority  for  fund- 
ing will  be  given  to  those  Housing 
Authorities  interested  in  developing  con- 
gregate housing. 

Councils  on  Aging  and  Area  Agen- 
cies on  Aging/Home  Care  Corporations 
are  encouraged  to  advocate  with  the 
Housing  Authorities  in  the  communities 
they  serve  to  support  the  development 
of  congregate  housing.  This  living  ar- 
rangement promoting  independence 
through  interdependence  has  been 
found  to  be  successful  in  urban  areas 
such  as  Cambridge  and  Fitchburg,  in 
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How  is  the  Diagnosis 
of  Alzheimer's  Made? 

Before  a  diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  is  made,  other  illnesses  which 
may  cause  memory  loss  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  condition  must  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  mild  and  occasional  for- 
getfulness  that  sometimes  occurs  dur- 
ing normal  aging.  Depression,  which  is 
fairly  common  in  elderly  individuals  fac- 
ing a  variety  of  stressful  situations,  may 
also  affect  memory. 

Approximately  one-half  of  elderly 
men  and  women  with  severe  intellectual 
impairment  are  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  About  another  fourth  of  the 
overall  group  suffer  from  vascular  dis- 
orders, especially  multiple  strokes,  and 
the  balance  have  a  variety  of  other  con- 
ditions, for  example,  brain  tumors,  ab- 
normal thyroid  function,  infections,  per- 
nicious anemia,  adverse  drug  reactions, 
and  abnormalities  in  the  spinal  fluid  sys- 
tem (hydrocephalus).  The  specific  diag- 
nosis is  very  important  as  some  causes 
of  mental  decline  other  than  Alzheimer's 
disease  can  be  readily  treated. 

Each  person  suspected  of  having 
Alzheimer's  disease  should  have 
thorough  physical,  neurological,  and 
psychiatric  evaluations.  Computerized 
tomography  (CT  scan),  electroenceph- 
alography, and  occasionally  special 
studies  of  the  spinal  fluid  system  are 
often  required  for  accurate  diagnosis. 
Comprehensive  blood  studies,  includ- 
ing tests  for  detecting  several  metabolic 
disorders  must  also  be  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  evaluation. 

After  other  diseases  have  been  ruled 
out,  a  diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
can  usually  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
medical  history,  mental  status,  and  the 
course  of  the  illness.  The  electroen- 
cephalogram may  show  a  general  slow- 
ing of  the  brain  waves  and  may  help 
confirm  the  presence  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Periodic  neurological  examina- 
tions and  psychological  testing  are 
useful  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  EOEA  Alz.  Hotline:  1-800- 
574-9394  ■ 


suburban  areas  such  as  Concord  and 
Wakefield,  and  in  rural  communities 
such  as  Stockbridge  and  Tyngs- 
borough.  For  additional  information  on 
congregate  housing,  contact  the  Hous- 
ing Unit  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Elder 
Affairs  at  (61 7)  727-0690.  ■ 


SPOTLIGHT:  Elder  Service  Corps. 


What.  Who.  Where.  How. 

WHAT.  The  Elder  Service  Corps 
(ESC),  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  Elder  Affairs  since 
1974,  is  a  volunteer  opportunity  for  per- 
sons age  60  and  over.  WHO.  Receiving 
$125  monthly  stipend,  ESC  volunteers 
work  a  minimum  of  18  hours  per  week 
providing:  transportation,  companion- 
ship, nursing  home  ombudsman  assis- 
tance, and  meals-on-wheels.  WHERE. 
Statewide,  there  are  550  volunteers 
supervised  by  coordinators  in  public 
and  private  non-profit  agencies  serving 
the  elderly,  e.g.,  Community  action  Pro- 
grams, Councils  on  Aging,  and  Home 
Care  Corporations.  HOW.  Anyone  over 
the  age  of  60  is  encouraged  to  apply 
unless  the  individual  is  already 
employed  in  a  full-time  job  or  works  in  a 
publicly-funded  program.  ■ 

Case  in  Point 

The  Outreach  Program  at  the  Bourne 
Council  on  Aging  reaches  3100  elders 
through  the  efforts  of  three  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Emily  Gaykan,  the  Assistant 
to  the  Director  at  Bourne,  "each  is  a 
jewel  in  her  own  setting." 

Sadie  Leach  started  cold  with  little  for- 
mal training.  That  didn't  stop  her.  She 
demonstrates  the  qualities  that  usually 
take  others  a  professional  lifetime  to 
develop. 

Yvonne  McAvoy  is  a  doer.  Bringing  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  on  Medicare  and 
Medex,  she  also  complements  her  work 
with  experience  from  10  years  at  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield.  In  her  spare  time, 
she  has  organized  a  Heart  Support 
Group. 

As  a  retired  Social  Worker,  Evelyn 
Green's  professional  expertise  on  Medi- 
caid and  nursing  homes  is  second  only 
to  her  innate  capabilities  in  conveying 
interest  to  others. 

They  are  ESC  Volunteers.  And  as  far 
as  Ed  Kenny,  the  Bourne  Council  on  Ag- 
ing's Executive  Director,  is  concerned, 
Evelyn,  Sadie,  and  Yvonne  are  the 
"backbone  of  the  Council's  Outreach 
Program.  These  Elder  Service  Corps 
volunteers  help  make  the  town  run." 

Academics 

In  June,  1980,  Frank  Manning,  Scott 
Bass,  and  future  EOEA  Secretary 
Richard  H.  Rowland  came  together  to 
form  a  Certificate  Program  in  Gerontol- 


ogy at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston.  The  Gerontology  Program  of- 
fers newcomers  and  retired  profession- 
als an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  curriculum  and  academic  envi- 
ronment provide  fertile  ground  to  pro- 
mote elder  independence.  This  spring's 
graduating  class  included  Joe  Greany, 
the  ESC's  Program  Manager.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Scott  Bass,  the 
Gerontology  Program  is  administered 
by  Paul  Houlihan,  Pat  Schell,  and  two 
Elder  Service  Corps  Volunteers:  Joanna 
Henry  and  Eleanor  O'Connor.  ■ 

Getting  to  Know . . . 

Born  on  January  25,  1922,  Eleanor 
O'Connor  received  her  Associates 
Degree  from  Prince  of  Wales  College  in 
Canada.  Upon  graduation,  she  began 
her  nearly  forty  year  association  with 
Wausau  Insurance  Company.  Eleanor's 
accomplishments  at  Wausau  reflect  her 
skill  and  dedication.  As  Wausau's  Train- 
ing Supervisor,  Eleanor  traveled 
throughout  the  country  during  the 
1 950's.  Before  her  retirement  at  age  58, 
she  had  managed  to  be  the  first  female 
Personnel  Manager  in  Wausau's  New 
England  Region.  Both  personally  and 
professionally,  Eleanor  O'Connor  be- 
lieves in  taking  charge  of  life. 

A  native  of  Milton,  Joanna  Henry 
grew  up  in  a  family  of  eight  children.  She 
is  one  of  four  who  still  live  together  in  the 
family  home.  During  the  Depression, 
Joanna  says  "you  kept  busy  doing  com- 
munity work."  Joanna  went  to  Boston 
University  to  become  a  dietician  and 
afterwards,  received  a  Certificate  in  In- 
stitutional Management  from  Simmons 
College  in  1 930.  After  her  discharge  as 
a  First  Lieutenant  with  four  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  U.S.  Army,  Joanna  received 
her  Masters  in  Hospital  Administration 
from  Yale  University.  Following  Jo- 
anna's positions  as  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator to  both  the  Women's  Hospital  in 
Detroit  and  the  University  Hospital  in 
Boston,  she  pursued  her  career  further 
as  a  Nursing  Home  Administrator  in 
Cambridge  Homes  for  twenty  years.  At 
76,  Joanna's  future  plans  are  to  travel  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  to  continue  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  gerontology,  special- 
izing in  improving  the  quality  of  care. 

Before  the  Women's  Movement  be- 
came popular,  there  were  women  who 
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quietly  made  strides,  such  as  Joanna 
and  Eleanor.  Their  stories  continue  as 
Elder  Service  Corps  volunteers  at  the 
Gerontology  Center,  where  they  are 
responsible  for  scheduling,  career 
counseling,  recruitment,  and  outreach. 
As  graduates  themselves  of  this  UMass 
Program,  Eleanor  O'Connor  and  Jo- 
anne Henry  are  testimony  to  what  the 
Gerontology  Center  is  all  about  and 
what  age  and  hard  work  have  to  offer: 
personal  growth.  ■ 

Familiar  People 

During  this  past  fall,  the  Volunteer 
Program  at  the  Montachusett  Home 
Care  Corporation  was  bustling  with  ac- 
tivity, but  that's  normal  business  under 
the  leadership  of  Tresa  Mohrmann,  the 
Volunteer  Coordinator.  On  December 
18th,  a  volunteer  training  session  was 
held  on  the  "Effects  of  Being  Alone."  It 
proved  valuable  to  the  21  ESC  com- 
panions' abilities  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  their  clients  during  the  holiday 
season.  Tresa  also  arranged  with  a  local 
church  for  a  donation  of  1 7  fruit  baskets 
to  be  delivered  to  frail  homebound  cli- 
ents. The  Montachusett  HCC  Volunteer 
Program  is  one  example  of  the  excellent 
thought  and  support  given  b)  a  host 
agency  to  ESC  volunteers.  ■ 


pride  in  age .... 
pride  in  action 


For  more  information  on  EOEA's 
Elder  Service  Corps,  contact:  Joseph 
Greany  at  727-5948  or  Katie  Sullivan  at 
727-1107. 


The  HMO-CMP  Alternatives 


The  cost  of  medical  care  can  be  a 
substantial  financial  burden  for  anyone, 
but  it's  particularly  burdensome  for  the 
elderly.  Out  of  pocket  expenses  for 
older  consumers  average  $2,000.00  an- 
nually with  Medicare  paying  only  35%  to 
45%  of  this  amount.  Medicare  also  re- 
quires payment  of  substantial  deduct- 
ibles and  co-payments  as  well,  exclud- 
ing from  coverage  such  services  as 
routine  physicals,  lab  tests,  eye  exams, 
and  prescription  drug  expenses.  To  fill 
these  major  "gaps"  in  Medicare,  re- 
ferred to  as  "medigaps,"  the  only  option 
for  elders  has  been  to  purchase  private 
medigap  health  insurance.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  alternative.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs) 
and  Competitive  Medical  Plans  (CMPs) 
—  which  are  essentially  identical  to 
HMOs  —  provide  both  health  care  ser- 
vices and  health  insurance.  HMOs  and 
CMPs  can  pay  for  over  90%  of  the 
elder's  health  care  bill.  Under  the  HMO 
arrangements,  older  people  enjoy  more 
benefits  at  a  lower  cost,  have  little  or  no 
substantial  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and 
have  no  forms  to  file. 

Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  has 
been  an  early  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  HMO  opportunities  for  elders. 
He  and  Elder  Affairs  Secretary  Richard 
H.  Rowland  lobbied  Medicare  officials  in 
Washington  to  eliminate  bureaucratic 
obstacles  to  elder  enrollment.  While 
stressing  that  an  HMO  may  not  be  right 
for  everyone,  the  two  Massachusetts  of- 
ficials have  encouraged  elders  to 
"check  an  HMO  out;  it  may  be  right  for 
you." 

TYPE  OF  HMOs: 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  HMOs: 
STAFF  MODEL,  GROUP  MODEL,  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  PRACTICE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

STAFF  MODEL 

In  a  Staff  Model  HMO,  elders  receive 
health  care  services  other  than  hospital- 
ization at  a  health  center  owned  and 
operated  by  the  HMO.  The  HMO  may 
also  own  its  own  hospital(s)  as  well  as 
using  hospital  facilities  that  exist  in  local 
communities.  The  health  care  providers 
of  staff  model  HMOs  are  salaried  and 
serve  only  HMO  members  with  no 
patients  from  a  private  practice.  While 
the  health  centers  are  in  limited  loca- 
tions and  therefore  pose  a  problem  to 
elders  without  transportation  means, 


they  are  convenient  for  those  who  prefer 
to  receive  their  health  care  services  at 
one  location. 

GROUP  MODEL 

In  the  Group  Model,  the  HMO  has  ar- 
rangements with  physicians  and  other 
providers  that  are  part  of  existing  group 
practices.  In  the  Group  Model,  practi- 
tioners provide  services  to  HMO 
members  as  well  as  private  practice  pa- 
tients. The  Group  Model  HMO  has  ar- 
rangements with  hospitals  for  in-patient 
care  of  HMO  members.  Non-hospital 
care  is  provided  at  health  centers 
located  in  surrounding  areas.  As  with 
Staff  Model  HMOs,  transportation  may 
also  be  a  problem.  However,  like  the 
Staff  Model  HMOs,  Group  Model  HMOs 
are  convenient  for  those  who  prefer  to 
receive  their  health  care  services  at  one 
location. 

INDIVIDUAL  PRACTICE 
ASSOCIATION  (IPA)  MODEL: 

In  the  IPA  Model,  the  HMO  contracts 
with  hospitals  and  physicians  for  service 
to  HMO  members.  Elders  would  select 
their  primary  care  physician  from  the 
HMOs  list  and  would  go  to  the  physi- 
cian's private  office  to  receive  health 
care  services.  The  range  of  services 
available  at  the  doctor's  office  is 
sometimes  more  limited  than  what  is 
available  at  Staff  or  Group  Model  HMO 
health  centers.  However,  the  IPA  HMO 
offers  a  wider  choice  of  physicians  and 
a  greater  chance  to  find  one  practicing 
near  your  home. 

ELDERS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  HMOs: 

As  an  elder  you  qualify  for  HMO 
membership  if: 
1)You  are  a  Medicare  beneficiary 
with  Part  A  (hospital  insurance) 
and  Part  B  (medical  insurance),  or 
Part  B  only  (those  with  Part  B  only 
must  pay  an  additional  amount  be- 
yond the  basic  premium  for  the 
Part  A  coverage). 

2)  You  live  in  the  HMOs  service  area. 

3)  You  do  not  have  end/stage  renal 
(kidney)  disease. 

4)  You  are  not  an  active  member  of  a 
hospice. 

5)  The  HMO  has  capacity  for  new 
members. 

HMOs  can  turn  an  elder  away  only  if 
the  person  has  end-stage  renal  disease 
or  is  receiving  treatment  from  a  hospice. 
Otherwise,  HMOs  CANNOT  discrimi- 
nate against  elders  because  of  a  health 


condition.  HMOs  are  required  by  law  to 
have  a  minimum  30  day  open  enroll- 
ment period  each  year. 

HMO  COSTS: 

Joining  an  HMO  allows  elders  to 
budget  their  annual  health  care  ex- 
penses. As  a  Medicare  enrollee  in  an 
HMO,  you  will  be  required  to  pay  a  small 
monthly  premium  to  the  HMO.  These 
premiums  currently  range  from  $15.00 
to  $35.00  a  month,  which  is  less  expen- 
sive than  most  comprehensive  medigap 
policies.  Some  HMOs  require  minimal 
co-payments  that  range  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00  for  some  services  such  as  physi- 
cian visits  or  prescription  drugs.  The 
only  other  cost  you  must  continue  to  pay 
is  the  monthly  Medicare  Part  B  premium 
for  your  Medical  Insurance.  For  most 
elders,  this  premium  is  deducted  from 
their  monthly  Social  Security  check. 

To  summarize,  HMO  Costs  include 
the  following: 

1)  HMO  Premium  ($15.00  to  $35.00 
monthly  depending  on  the  HMO. 
These  premiums  are  subject  to 
change  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
HMO  determines  the  premium  it 
will  charge  elders  based  on  what 
the  federal  government  deter- 
mines as  the  HMO's  rate) 

2)  Minimum  Co-payments  for  some 
HMOs  ($1 .00  to  $5.00  per  visit  de- 
pending on  the  HMO) 

3)  Monthly  Part  B  Medicare  premium 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HMOs: 

The  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs: 
Call  (61 7)  727-4092  or  1  -800-882-2003. 
HMO  specialists  Ray  Dorney  and  Chhs 
Mitchell  are  available  to  answer  your 
questions. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  (AARP)  has  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  informing  elders  about  the 
HMO  option.  AARP  material  was  a 
valuable  resource  in  preparing  this 
material  for  Massachusetts  elders.  For 
Medicare  beneficiaries  interested  in 
learning  more  about  HMOs,  AARP  of- 
fers a  publication  entitled  "More  Health 
Care  for  Your  Dollar:  An  Older  Person's 
Guide  to  HMOs."  A  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  AARP  at  1909  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 
Please  include  the  name  and  number 
(PF3270, 1 083)  of  the  publication  in  your 
request. 

You  may  also  call  any  of  the  HMOs 
listed  on  the  opposite  page.  ■ 
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HMOs  Enrolling  Medicare  Beneficiaries 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATION 

HMO 
TYPE 

NAME  OF 
MEDICARE 

•PREMIUM 
PER  MONTH 

OPEN 
ENROLLMENT 

FOR  INFO 
CALL 

Bay  State  Health  Care,  Cambridge 

IPA 

MediPlus 

$31.75 

January 

617-868-7000 

Central  Mass.  Health  Care,  Worcester 

IPA 

Stay  Well 
Plus 

$30.00 

Year  Round 

617-798-8667 
1-800-922-8380 

Fallon  Community  Health  Plan,  Worcester 

GROUP 

Senior  Plan 

$15.00 

Sept.  &  Oct. 

617-852-4111 

Harvard  Community  Health  Plan,  Boston 

STAFF 

Senior 
Care 

$35.00 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-437-8181 
1-800-325-6565 

Healthway  Medical  Plan,  Brockton 

GROUP 

Senior  Plan 

$31 .75 

Jan  7  to  Mar  31 

617-584-3130 

Lahey  Clinic,  Burlington 

GROUP 

Senior  Plan 

$26.30 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-273-8556 

Medical  East: 
Braintree 
Framingham 
Peabody 

STAFF 

Senior  Plan 

$28.00 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-849-1111 
1-800-633-4343 
617-879-0077 
617-532-6111 

Medical  West,  Chicopee 

STAFF 

Senior  Plan 

$32.50 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

413-781-7320 

Montachusett  Health  Plan,  Leominster 

IPA 

MHPCare 

$15.00 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-343-3267 

Multigroup  Health  Plan,  Wellesley 

GROUP 

Multigroup 
65 

$25.00 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-431-1882 

Tufts  Associated  Health  Plan,  Waltham 

IPA 

Personal 
Care  65 

$20.00 

Enrollment 
Now  Open 

617-466-1050 

Valley  Health  Plan,  Amherst 

GROUP 

VHP  Elder 
Plan 

$22.24 

Oct  15  to 
Nov  15 

1-800-847-7526 
413-256-2051 

Advantages  of  HMO  Membership 

•  Allows  budgeting  of  health  care  expenses 

•  More  health  services  than  Medicare  provides  at  lower  cost  than  most 
Medicare  supplements 

•  Lower  out-of-pocket  expenses 

•  All  HMO  doctors  accept  assignment 

•  Less  paperwork  and  no  forms 

•  Improved  service  coordination 

•  Centralized  and  supervised  care 

•  24-hour  care 

•  Less  time  in  the  hospital 

•  Health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 

Possible  Disadvantages  of  HMO  Membership 

•  Restriction  on  use  of  doctors,  hospitals,  and  other  health  facilities  not 
associated  with  the  HMO 

•  Enrollee  may  need  to  change  from  current  physician 

•  Limited  HMO  locations;  hence  access  problem  for  elders  with 
transportation  limitations 

•  Waiting  period  for  Medicare  supplement  coverage  if  enrollee  disenrolls 
from  HMO 


Next 
month's 

issue 

will 
feature 

how 
HMOs 

work 
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SPOTLIGHT:  Keep  Moving 

On  the  Move  in  '86 


There's  a  new  group  of  athletes  in 
Massachusetts  who  are  members  of  the 
"Keep  Moving"  Program.  "Keep  Mov- 
ing" is  a  statewide  network  of  Walking 
Clubs  which  promote  exercise  and  fit- 
ness for  older  adults.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs. 

In  its  first  four  months,  the  program 
established  over  125  walking  clubs, 
trained  175  club  leaders  and  enrolled 
over  2,000  club  members.  Walking 
Clubs  have  been  established  by  local 
Councils  on  Aging,  Senior  Centers, 
YMCAs,  and  local  recreation  depart- 
ments. 

Walking  Club  leaders  are  certified  by 
the  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs 
following  completion  of  a  training  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  program's  medi- 
cal advisory  board.  Leaders  are  trained 
to  organize  and  run  local  walking  clubs 
that  will  encourage  elders  to  make  walk- 
ing part  of  their  daily  lifestyle. 

Club  members  receive  a  certificate  of 
membership,  medallions  denoting  dis- 
tances walked,  a  passbook  to  record 
their  mileage,  and  a  training  manual  to 
help  guide  the  development  of  their  per- 
sonal walking  program. 

EOEA's  "Keep  Moving"  program  re- 
ceives funding  from  Nabisco  Brands 
Inc.,  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Rockport  Company. 
Additional  grants  have  been  received 
from  Raytheon  Company  and  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  Foundation.  ■ 

SPRING  WALKS 

No  matter  how  much  fun  it  was  to 
bundle  up  in  the  cold,  "Keep  Moving" 
Walking  Club  members  eagerly  await 
the  warmer  days  of  spring. 

To  celebrate  the  spring  the  Executive 
Office  of  Elder  Affairs  will  coordinate 
Spring  Rallies  —  regional  walking 
events  —  for  Walking  Club  members 
and  friends. 

Walking  Club  leaders  will  also  be  in- 
vited and  encouraged  to  attend  follow- 
up  training  in  forming  a  Walking  Club  in 
their  community.  A  training  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  spring  by  the  EOEA  in  co- 
operation with  the  USDA  Human  Nutri- 
tion Research  Center  on  Aging  at  Tufts 
University. 

For  more  information  about  EOEA's 
"Keep  Moving"  program,  contact  Pro- 
gram Director  Penny  Carver,  at  (617) 
727-4092  or  1  -800-882-2003 .  ■ 


Shown  above  with  Gov.  Dukakis  and  Sec.  Rowland  is  101  year  old  walking  dub  member  Laura  B.  Gere  and 
Joanne  Koenig,  Keep  Moving  Walking  Club  leader. 


Club  News: 

BOURNE 

Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  and 
Secretary  Richard  H.  Rowland  joined 
Bourne's  elders  and  students  from  the 
Stone  Middle  School  to  launch  a  new  in- 
tergenerational  walking  program  as  part 
of  EOEA's  "Keep  Moving"  project. 
Some  1 00  persons,  including  Ed  Kenny, 
Director  of  the  Council  on  Aging,  State 
Representative  Thomas  S.  Cahir,  and 
Selectman  Parady,  were  invigorated  by 
a  spirited  walk  along  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  Tunes  played  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Maritime  Academy  and  balloons 
added  to  the  morning's  festivities. 

Ed  Kenny,  Lois  Carr,  and  Joanne 
Koenig,  "Keep  Moving"  Walking  Club 
leaders,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
innovative  approach  to  group  walks. 
Intergenerational  walks  certainly  will  en- 
courage young  and  old  to  stay  in  shape, 
and  to  stay  in  touch.  ■ 

MARBLEHEAD 

A  brisk  walk  along  the  old  railroad 
beds  in  Marblehead  is  both  beautiful 
and  invigorating. 

Secretary  Rowland  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  nature  and  the  company  as      ing. 


he  joined  Marblehead's  "Keep  Moving" 
Walking  Club  members  on  a  walk  from 
the  Senior  Center  at  the  Lower  Bell 
School  to  the  Hawthorne  Pond  in 
Marblehead.  Leading  the  "Walkie 
Talkies,"  as  Marblehead's  club  is 
cleverly  named,  were  trained  leaders, 
Bill  Duncan,  Bud  Orne  and  Perc  Wilson. 
Following  closely  in  their  footsteps  were 
Walking  Club  members  Shirley  Kupka, 
Director  of  the  Council  on  Aging,  and 
Bonnie  Grenier,  Program  Director. 
Thomas  Hammond,  Director  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  and  Thomas  McNulty, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
also  joined  the  enthusiastic  group. 

The  Walkie  Talkies  are  co-sponsored 
by  the  Council  on  Aging  and  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department. 

Marblehead  Walking  Club  members 
enjoy  their  walks  in  style  thanks  to  Bill 
Duncan.  In  addition  to  his  enthusiasm 
and  motivation,  Bill  has  lent  his  artistic 
talents  to  the  Walkie  Talkie  logo  design. 
Club  members  who  have  walked  52 
miles  receive  a  red  tee  shirt  emblazoned 
with  the  Walkie  Talkie  logo. 

What  a  perfect  name  and  logo  design 
for  walking  club  members  who  enjoy  the 
social  and  physical  benefits  of  walk- 


Governor'/  Cup 
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1986  Legislative  Program 

The  EOEA  has  an  active  legislative 
agenda  for  the  coming  year  including 
amendments,  refiles,  and  new  bills. 

Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  has 
submitted  a  special  message  on  Elder- 
ly Services  and  Councils  on  Aging,  AN 
ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ELDER  AFFAIRS  HOME 
CARE  PROVIDERS.  This  amendment 
will  allow  Councils  on  Aging  of  cities  and 
towns  within  a  home  care  provider  area 
to  appoint  a  majority  of  a  provider  agen- 
cy governing  body.  It  will  also  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Elder  Affairs  to  contract  for 
home  care  services  even  if  a  provider 
with  a  conforming  governing  board  is 
not  available  to  provide  the  necessary 
services. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  no 
home  care  providers  with  governing 
boards  composed  of  a  majority  of  per- 
sons sixty  years  of  age  or  older  and  a 
majority  appointed  by  the  Councils  on 
Aging  of  the  cities  and  towns  within  a 
home  care  provider  area  are  available  to 
provide  home  care  services,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Elder  Affairs  will  be  given  the 
ability  to  contract  with  a  provider  that 
presents  a  plan  to  adopt  by-laws  requir- 
ing the  requisite  participation  of  elders 
on  its  governing  board.  Such  plan  must 
be  implemented  within  180  days  of  sign- 
ing the  contract. 

Further,  in  circumstances  where  no 
home  care  provider  that  complies  with 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  governing  body  is  available  to 
provide  home  care  services,  the  Secre- 
tary may  contract  on  a  temporary  basis 
with  a  nonconforming  provider.  Such 
contracts  are  to  be  for  not  longer  than  a 
one-year  period. 

Councils  on  Aging  appointments  will 
provide  broader  elder  participation  on 
home  care  provider  governing  bodies, 
and  the  additional  contracting  provi- 
sions will  safeguard  the  continuous  flow 
of  home  care  services  to  elders. 

A  priority  legislation  to  be  refiled  is  en- 
titled AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  AN  EX- 
EMPTION ON  INCOME  TAX  OF  CER- 
TAIN FAMILIES  CARING  FOR  THEIR 
ELDERLY  RELATIVES  AT  HOME.  This 
legislation  proposes  a  $3,000  exemption 
for  a  family  providing  more  than  half  of 
the  support  for  an  elderly  relative,  75 
years  of  age  or  older,  who  lived  with  the 
family  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year, 
provided  that  the  adjusted  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  is  $30,000  per  year  or 
less  on  a  joint  tax  return. 

continued  on  p.  11. 


Senior  Focus 


Vernon  Gobeil 

At  72  years  old,  Vernon  Gobeil  is  a 
"jack  of  all  trades"  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Switzer- 
land by  American  parents,  Vernon  holds 
dual  citizenship  and  speaks  three 
languages.  After  serving  two  years  in 
the  Swiss  army,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  where  he  attended  college. 

During  World  War  II,  Vernon  joined 
the  Marine  Corps  and  was  a  POW  for  6 
months  in  Germany  and  Holland.  After 
his  release,  Vernon  went  back  to  the 
Marine  Corps  and  served  as  an  inter- 
preter at  the  Nuremburg  Trials. 

As  a  POW,  Vernon  vowed  if  he  "ever 
got  out  of  there,  he  would  try  to  help  the 
less  fortunate."  This  is  exactly  what  he 
has  done. 

Both  prior  to  and  following  his  Marine 
Corps  service,  Vernon  served  as  a 
member  of  New  Hampshire  Senator 
Bridges'  staff  for  over  27  years.  Making 
use  of  his  Degrees  in  Political  Science, 
Business  Management,  and  Account- 
ing and  Commercial  Law,  Vernon  ope- 
rated a  personnel  office  in  Boston  from 
1 970  to  1 980.  He  used  his  office  to  work 
with  halfway  houses  finding  work  for 
parolees. 

This  work  lead  to  an  interest  in  the 
Senior  Aide  Program,  where  Vernon 
acts  as  a  counselor  for  people  over  50 
and  explains,  his  greatest  joy  in  this 
work  has  been  to  "try  to  sell  the  abilities 
of  individuals  to  an  employer."  Vernon 
is  now  employed  at  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security  in 
order  to  fulfill  his  dream. 

As  a  Senior  Aide,  Vernon  has  also 
assisted  elders  in  his  community  to  pre- 
pare applications  for  housing  and  to  get 
involved  in  daytime  activity  recreation. 

At  72,  Vernon  Gobeil  says,  "I  will  live 
to  be  110."  He  advises  seniors  to  "keep 
up  with  the  changing  times  and  the  acti- 
vities of  the  world."  Anyone  able  to  do 
this  will  "love  life"— just  like  Vernon.  ■ 
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Adam  Katafiasze 

"Be  active"  advises  Chicopee  senior 
Adam  Katafiasz.  This  is  sound  advice 
from  a  man  who  is  living  a  very  interest- 
ing, active  life. 

A  native  of  Poland,  Adam  came  to 
this  country  after  a  distinguished  career 
with  the  Polish  Army  during  World  War 
II.  In  1949  he  chose  to  emigrate  to  "a 
free  country,  America." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Adam  moved 
to  Chicopee  and  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  town's  Polish  com- 
munity. He  spent  the  next  25  years  rais- 
ing his  family  and  working  as  foreman 
for  Holyoke  Wire  and  Cable. 

Then  came  retirement.  As  Adam  de- 
scribes, "it  is  not  easy  for  someone  who 
has  been  a  battalion  commander  and 
foreman  to  stay  at  home."  Responding 
to  a  newspaper  ad,  he  began  work  as  a 
Senior  Aide  with  Holyoke  Chicopee  Re- 
gional Senior  Services.  Soon  he  was 
recommended  to  Chicopee's  Valley  Op- 
portunity Council's  Nutrition  Program, 
where  he  now  works  as  the  Senior  Spe- 
cialist. In  essence,  he  is  the  program's 
foreman,  doing  a  variety  of  jobs  and  "fill- 
ing in  where  and  when  needed."  When 
you  ask  Adam  about  his  job,  he  speaks 
less  of  his  official  duties  and  more  of  his 
role  as  companion  and  friend  to  many  of 
the  elders  he  serves.  "That  is  the  im- 
portant thing,"  he  says. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  with  the 
Valley  Opportunity  Council,  Adam 
serves  as  Vice  President  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress'  Western  Mass 
Division,  an  organization  which  pro- 
motes Polish  culture.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor with  its  national  headquarters. 

Adam  is  a  valuable  volunteer  for  the 
Western  Massachusetts  ELDER  AD- 
VOCATES program,  where  his  charm 
and  hospitality  make  everyone  feel  wel- 
come, and  his  ability  to  get  things  done 
makes  everyone  comfortable. 

So  to  his  fellow  seniors,  Adam  recom- 
mends, "if  you  have  your  health,  don't 
stay  at  home  —  stay  active.  Help 
others."  ■ 


Employee  Focus 


Alan  Bogdansky 

Alan  Bogdansky  came  to  EOEA  in 
1 982  as  the  fiscal  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Long  Term  Demonstration  Project 
(Channeling).  He  was  involved  in  this 
program  until  March,  1985  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  EOEA  fiscal  unit 
to  conduct  fiscal  audits  of  the  Home 
Care  Corporations.  Alan  was  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  fiscal  audit 
manual.  Also,  he  has  conducted  on-site 
audits  of  various  homemaker  provider 
agencies. 

Since  becoming  the  Director  of 
Grants  and  Contracts  at  EOEA,  Alan 
has  begun  to  bring  that  Division  into  the 
computer  age.  All  twenty-seven  Home 
care  Corporation  budgets  have  now 
been  entered  into  the  EOEA  computers 
and  various  analyses  are  beginning  to 
be  conducted. 

Alan  came  to  Massachusetts  from 
New  York  City  where  he  had  been  an 
administrator  at  Columbia  University's 
medical  school  for  several  years.  His 
primary  involvement  there  was  in  the 
fiscal  management  of  the  Cancer  Re- 
search Center. 

Alan  earned  a  B.A.  and  a  M.A.  in 
Political  Science  from  Fairleigh  Dickin- 
son. He  also  holds  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Public  Administration  which  he  earned 
at  NYU. 

Outside  the  office,  most  of  Alan's  time 
centers  around  his  wife  Betsy  and  chil- 
dren Mark,  Erica,  and  Judd.  Alan  is  a 
coach  of  his  older  son's  basketball  team 
and  started  a  baseball  league  last  year 
for  children  who  could  not  participate  in 
the  community  Little  League  because  it 
conflicted  with  their  religious  ob- 
servance. Alan  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  his  synagogue  and 
spends  much  time  involved  in  its  ac- 
tivities. ■ 


Tom  Nortz 

When  Tom  Nortz  came  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  Elder  Affairs  as  a  Pro- 
gram Specialist,  his  initial  responsibility 
was  to  serve  on  the  program  team  that 
performs  home  care  audits. 

Although  he  had  been  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  only  six  months  when  the 
then-Senior  Program  Specialist  left, 
Tom  had  already  demonstrated  that  he 
was  the  best  choice  for  this  vacancy  and 
was  offered  the  promotion  in  March, 
1985. 

His  responsibilities  include  directing 
the  program  audits  of  the  Home  Care 
Corporations.  Tom  has  been  team  lead- 
er during  the  audits  of  fourteen  of  the 
Home  Care  Corporations. 

Tom  also  works  with  committees  and 
task  forces  at  Elder  Affairs,  bringing  the 
experience  of  the  field  as  well  as  the 
state  perspective  to  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  procedures. 

Senior  Program  Specialist  Tom  Nortz 
has  served  elders  since  1976,  when  he 
was  first  employed  as  a  case  manager 
by  Senior  Home  Care  Services,  Boston 
III,  Inc.  His  skills  and  stamina  became 
quickly  apparent  to  his  supervisors  at 
the  Home  Care  Corporation;  Tom  was 
soon  promoted  to  case  management 
supervisor  and  ultimately  to  Director  of 
Client  Services. 

Now  living  in  Dorchester,  Tom  is  a 
native  of  Lowville,  New  York,  a  small 
town  near  the  Canadian  border.  He  at- 
tended Eastern  Nazarene  College  of 
Quincy,  and  went  on  to  earn  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Counsellor  Education  at 
Boston  University. 

Tom's  colleagues  at  Elder  Affairs  are 
impressed  with  his  discipline  and  endur- 
ance, not  only  in  his  professional  activi- 
ties, but  also  in  his  strict  regimen  of 
aerobic  workouts.  Tom  is  certainly  one 
of  the  better  conditioned  members  of 
Elder  Affairs'  staff.  ■ 


ELDER  ADVOCATES 
Legislative  Assembly 

On  Thursday,  February  20,  1986,  at 
the  State  House,  the  Executive  Office  of 
Elder  Affairs  will  honor  the  graduates  of 
the  MASSACHUSETTS  ELDER  ADVO- 
CATES Training  Program.  Approximate- 
ly 700  elders,  leaders  in  their  commu- 
nities and  groups,  have  earned  their 
badges  from  this  two-day  training  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  EOEA. 

The  motto  of  MASSACHUSETTS 
ELDER  ADVOCATES  is:  "Elders  Help- 
ing Elders  Maintain  Independence." 
This  first  annual  event  is  a  tribute  to  their 
success. 

The  assembly  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 
with  addresses  by  Governor  Michael  S. 
Dukakis,  Secretary  Rowland,  and  state 
legislators.  Following  the  assembly,  a 
buffet  lunch  will  be  served  in  Doric  Hall 
and  Nurses  Hall.  The  snow  date  for  the 
event  is  the  following  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1986. 

For  further  information  on  the  ELDER 
ADVOCATES,  contact  Sheila  Clemon- 
Karp,  Program  Director,  at  727-7750  or 
through  the  EOEA  Hotline:  1-800- 
822-2003.  ■ 


Council  on  Aging 
(continued  from  page  1) 

work  in  Massachusetts,"  said  Sec. 
Richard  H.  Rowland. 

An  estimated  360,000  elders  annually 
participate  in  more  than  thirty  direct 
service  programs  offered  by  Councils 
on  Aging.  The  formula  grant  allocation, 
currently  pegged  at  $1 .70  per  elder  (with 
a  minimum  award  of  $600),  helps  to 
support  programs  which  might  have 
been  lost  to  Proposition  2V4,  or  other- 
wise considered  infeasible  by  local  gov- 
ernments. State  support  is  up  seventy 
percent  in  the  past  two  years.  In  addition 
to  cash  appropriations,  an  estimated  six 
million  dollars  in  volunteer  and  in-kind 
resources  help  to  ensure  services  at 
225  senior  and  drop-in  centers  around 
the  Commonwealth. 

Council  on  Aging  members — all  vol- 
unteers— serve  not  only  elders  but  the 
entire  community  in  different  ways  rang- 
ing from  butter  and  cheese  distribution 
to  fuel  assistance.  Through  this  grant 
program,  Elder  Affairs  assists  communi- 
ties in  responding  to  a  variety  of  local 
and  diverse  needs.  ■ 
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ELDER  ADVOCATES 

Training  Program  — 

Spring  1986 

Plans  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
1986  Spring  MASSACHUSETTS  ELD- 
ER ADVOCATES  Training  Program. 

When  the  program  began  in  the  Fall 
of  1984,  the  training  sessions  were  held 
at  five  regional  sites  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. During  1985  Fall  sessions, 
the  program  expanded  to  six  regions. 
Now,  for  1986  Spring  sessions,  two  new 
regions  have  been  added  to  bring  the 
ELDER  ADVOCATES  Program  to  eight 
sites  across  the  state.  Each  region  in- 
cludes two  days  of  training. 

Each  day  will  include  a  morning  pre- 
sentation and  an  afternoon  workshop. 
Topics  for  morning  presentations  will  be 
Health  issues  and  Alzheimers  Disease. 
The  workshops  for  Day  1  are  Consumer 
Rights,  Respite  Care,  and  Elder  Abuse: 
Protective  Services  in  the  Community. 
The  workshops  for  Day  2  will  be  Hous- 
ing, Legislative  Advocacy,  and  Elder 
Abuse:  The  Role  of  the  Ombudsman 
Program  in  Protecting  the  Rights  of 
Nursing  Home  Patients. 

The  goal  of  the  program  —  "Elders 
helping  Elders  Maintain  Independence" 
—  is  rapidly  being  attained  as  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  increases  to  700.  Sec- 
retary Rowland  has  stressed  that  "the 
program  is  vitally  important  because  as 
we  look  to  our  aging  demographics,  we 
can  see  that  we  are  going  to  need  elders 
helping  elders  today  and  in  the  future. 
All  ELDER  ADVOCATES  make  a  con- 
tribution, bringing  knowledge  and  com- 
mitment to  their  communities."         ■ 


Tired  of  Getting 
Newsletter  Duplicates? 

Please  send  the  labels  from  extra 
EOEA  Newsletters  you  receive  to: 
Newsletter  Editor,  38  Chauncy 
Street,  Boston,  MA  021 11 

Be  sure  that  you  keep  one  label  so 
that  you  will  continue  to  be  on  the 
mailing  list. 


The  schedule  for  Spring  1 986  sessions  is  as 

follows: 

DISTRICT 

LOCATION 

DATES 

Central  Mass 

University  of  MA  Center  on  Aging 
55  Lake  Avenue  North,  Worcester 

Monday,  March  3 
Friday,  April  4 

South  of  Boston 

Lakeville  Hospital 
Main  Street,  Lakeville 

Wednesday,  March  12 
Wednesday.  April  2 

North  of  Boston 

North  Shore  Community  College 
Sohier  Road,  Beverly 

Wednesday,  March  19 

First  Baptist  Church 

221  Cabot  Street,  Beverly 

Wednesday,  April  16 

Western  Mass 

Lenox  Community  Center 
85  Walter  Street,  Lenox 

Tuesday,  April  1 
Tuesday,  April  29 

Greater  Boston 

McCormack  Building 

1  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 

Wednesday,  April  9 
Monday,  May  5 

Cape  Cod 

Dennis  Senior  Center 

1045  Route  134,  West  Dennis 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Wednesday,  April  23 

Merrimack  Valley 

Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational 
Technical  High  School 
57  River  Road,  West  Andover 

Monday,  April  7 
Tuesday,  April  22 

Northwestern  Mass 

Methodist  Church 

25  Church  Street,  Greenfield 

Thursday,  March  13 
Tuesday,  April  15 

A  $5.00  fee  will  confirm  registrations  for  the  two  day  training  sessions.  Lunch  is  included.  For 
additional  information  regarding  the  program,  contact  Sheila  Clemon-Karp,  Program  Director,  at 
(617)727-7750. 

March  is  Nutrition 
Month 

March  has  been  designated  National 
Nutrition  Month.  The  theme  will  be 
"Good  Nutrition— Feel  the  Difference." 

The  American  Dietetic  Association 
has  focused  attention  on  women  and 
the  elderly  for  this  year's  campaign.  In 
ADA'S  brochure  "Staying  Healthy  —  A 
Guide  for  Older  Americans,"  five  key 
points  are  outlined  for  elders:  1)  prevent 
bone  loss;  2)  drink  water;  3)  include 
fruits  and  vegetables;  4)  reduce  dietary 
fat,  and  5)  eat  regular  meals. 

March  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
local  recipe  contests.  Look  to  your  local 
nutrition  program  for  information.      ■ 


Estate  Tax  Reform  (continued  from  page  1) 

tribution  was  often  difficult  to  prove.  The 
act  resolves  these  problems  by  adopt- 
ing the  federal  rule  which  simply  attri- 
butes half  of  the  value  of  jointly  held  pro- 
perty to  each  spouse. 

"Over  60%  of  all  Massachusetts  eld- 
ers own  their  homes.  This  essential  and 
substantial  tax  reform  will  directly  bene- 
fit elders  and  their  families  by  cutting 
taxes  and  by  correcting  inequities  within 
the  system,"  said  Secretary  Rowland.  ■ 


Volunteer  Awards 
Announced 

The  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs 
and  the  Voluntary  Action  Center  of  the 
United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  will 
be  co-sponsoring  a  Volunteer  Manage- 
ment Conference  on  Tuesday,  June  24, 
1 986  at  Worcester  State  College.  Elder 
Affairs  will  shortly  be  distributing  nomi- 
nation forms  to  gather  suggestions  for 
exemplary  programs  or  volunteers  who 
will  be  recognized  at  this  event. 

The  conference  program  will  offer 
workshops  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  in- 
terest to  managers,  supervisors,  and 
volunteers  in  the  practical  application  of 
management  skills  and  techniques. 
Along  with  workshops,  round  table  dis- 
cussions and  exhibits,  the  conference 
will  highlight  innovative  and  noteworthy 
service  oriented  programs  and  volun- 
teers. Recommendations  for  workshops 
topics  have  been  gathered  from  Coun- 
cils on  Aging,  nutrition  projects,  and  the 
Elder  Service  Corps  and  Ombudsman 
programs. 

For  further  information  on  the  state- 
wide awards  or  the  conference  pro- 
gram, contact  Sheila  Donohue  at  (61 7) 
727-1243. 


EOEA  Legislation 

(continued  from  page  9) 

One  bill  EOEA  will  be  watching  close- 
ly was  written  in  response  to  testimony 
heard  at  the  EOEA  Long  Term  Care 
Hearings.  The  bill  is  entitled  AN  ACT  TO 
INSURE  THE  ELDERLY  EQUAL  AC- 
CESS TO  LONG  TERM  FACILITIES 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 


This  legislation  will  establish  an 
equitable  system  for  long  term  care 
admissions.  It  will  provide  that  any 
resident,  regardless  of  source  of  pay- 
ment or  diagnosis,  would  be  admit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  long  term  care 
bed,  as  their  names  appear  on  a 
sequential  waiting  list. 

Individuals  who  have  a  diagnosis 
of  Alzheimer's  disease,  or  other  de- 
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bilitating  disease  or  are  receiving 
public  medical  assistance,  are  often 
by-passed  for  lighter  care  or  private 
pay  residents.  This  legislation  at- 
tempts to  decrease  the  waiting 
period  of  the  heavy  care,  Medicaid 
patient  who  often  must  spend  weeks 
or  months  in  the  hospital  before  be- 
ing placed  in  a  long  term  care  facility. 


Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs 

In  April,  1971 ,  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs  became  one  of  the  nation's  first  cabinet-level 
agencies  responsible  for  addressing  the  needs  and  problems  of  senior  citizens.  This  Office  is  the  principal 
agency  of  the  Commonwealth  to  mobilize  resources  and  plan  and  implement  innovative  programs  to  insure  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  elderly  persons. 
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